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THE “UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION” 


THE Agreement for the establishment of a “United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration”, the draft ef which was published 
on June 11, will, if it comes into force, mark the first definite step 
towards the post-war organization of international affairs. For though 
UNRRA is to function during the war itself, both its spirit and its 
forms will profoundly affect that which is to follow. 

Two broad facts stand out: first, the powers, far more extensive 
than those exercised by any similar organization in the past, with 
which it is proposed to endow the new body; secondly, the degree in 
which what may be called the technical experience of international 
organization acquired in the inter-war period has been grafted into it. 
Hitherto comparatively small powers of real action have been 
exercised by international bodies or by their direct agents. Their work 
has consisted essentially in an attempt to co-ordinate into a harmonious 
and concurrent whole the policies of the individual governments. 
UNRRA also in the last resort rests, as is inevitable, on the assent of 
its members. Thus the “form of activities’ of the Administration in a 
liberated territory belonging to a member government which exercises 
administrative authority therein will be determined ‘‘after consultation 
with and with the consent of the member government’’. Nevertheless, 
the functions of the Administration will be of an extremely far-reaching 
character: 

(a) To plan, co-ordinate, administer, or arrange for the administra- 

tion of measures for the relief of yictims of war in any area under 
the control of any of the United Nations... . 

(b) To formulate and recommend measures for individual or joint 
action by any or all of the member governments for the co- 
ordination of purchasing, the use of ships, and other procurement 
activities in the period following the cessation of hostilities, with 
a view to integrating the plans and activities of the Administra- 
tion with the total movement of supplies, and for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribution of available supplies. .. . 

Perhaps even more interesting than the wide powers conferred upon 
the Administration are the precautions taken in order to overcome 
obstacles to their effective exercise. Too often in international affairs 
it has happened that where the tongue has sworn the mind remains 
unsworn. For this there is no remedy but good faith, but the authors 
of UNRRA will at least have no easy evasion. Under Article V 

“Each member government pledges its full support to the 
Administration, within the limits of its available resources and 
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subject to the requirements of its constitutional procedure. 
through contributions of funds, materials, equipment, supplies 
and services, for use in its own, adjacent or other areas in need. . . .” 

The same article reinforces these positive obligations by the important 

restrictive requirement that 
“all purchases by any of the member governments, made outside 
their own territories during the war for relief or rehabilitation 
purposes, shall be made only after consultation with the Director. 
General, and shall, so far as practicable, be carried out through the 
appropriate United Nations agency.”’ 

The actual scheme of organization, clear in thought and expression, 
seems on the whole well calculated to assist the intended purpose. Its 
authors have both borrowed liberally from past experience, and added 
new conceptions. The scheme is concrete and precise, but avoids the 
snare of over-regulation. 

The first members of the Administration will be those United Nations 
which accept the plan. But other governments may be admitted to 
membership by the Council (representing all the members), or, between 
sessions of the Council, by the Central Committee (representing China, 
U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S.A.). This special power to be exercised by the 
Central Committee without being subject, as in several other cases, to 
ratification by the Council, is most important. Other interesting 
features are that, presumably to ensure the freedom of action which 
an unknown situation may require, either a government or an 
“authority’’ may be a member of the Administration; also that no 
provision is made for withdrawal. The Council is the “‘policy- 
making organ’, and many powers to be exercised by other 
organs of the Administration are subject to ratification by the 
Council. Though this is not expressly stated in the plan, it is 
assumed that the Council will act only by a unanimous vote except 
in the one case of amendment, when a two-thirds vote is accepted as 
sufficient. While the Council represents what may be called the 
democratic element, the general impression is that it is desired to 
strengthen the executive bodies as far as possible. 

The Central Committee of the four powers is, with the Director- 
General, the lynch-pin of the whole plan. “Between sessions of the 
Council it shall exercise all the powers and functions thereof’’ (Article 
III, para. 3). If the four members of the Committee remain united, 
it may be expected that the Administration will be able to carry out 
its high purposes. The provision for ad hoc representation on the 
Central Committee by states specially interested, reproducing a well- 
tried League procedure, offers a bridge between the Committee and the 
general membership. The balance between greater and smaller powers, 
which is the great permanent problem of internationa! organization, 
inclines more to the former than would probably be the case if these 
were peace-time and not war-time plans. Already one derogation, 1 
fact if not in name, from the exclusive character of the Committee, 1s 
admitted through the decision that the Chairman of the Committee 
of Supplies shall attend the meetings of the Central Committee “at 
which policies affecting the provision of supplies are discussed’ 
(Act III, para. 3). Probably most meetings will have this character. 
It is reported that the Chairman will be a Canadian. 
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The special attention paid to the Committee of Supplies (Article III, 
para. 4) reflects the fact that the governments which provide the 
supplies will have a larger say than those which receive them. This Com- 
mittee is therefore placed on a different level from the technical standing 
Committees. The stipulation that the expenses of committee members 
“shall be borne by the governments which they represent” will not 
presumably deprive the Administration of the useful facility of appoint- 
ing to Committees (and itself paying) experts who do not represent 
particular governments. 

Anotable element in the plan is the creation of a Committee of the 
Council for Europe and another for the Far East. The membership of 
these two regional committees, to which others may be added, will be 
as follows: 

“The Committee of the Council for Europe shall consist of all the 
members of the Council, or their alternates, representing member 
governments of territories within the European area, and such 
other members of the Council, representing other governments 
directly concerned with the problems of relief and rehabilitation in 
the European area, as-shall be appointed by the Central Committee, 
with the approval of the Council if it be in session and otherwise 
subject to its ratification. The Committee of the Council for the 
Far East shall consist of all the members of the Council, or their 
alternates, representing member governments of territories within 
the Far Eastern area, and such other members of the Council 
representing other governments directly concerned with the 
problems of relief and rehabilitation in the Far Eastern area as 
shall be appointed by the Central Committee, with the approval 
of the Council if it be in session and otherwise subject to the 
Council's ratification”’ (Article III, para. 5). 

The regional principle adumbrated in Mr. Churchill's broadcast 
speech of March 21, 1943, is thus realized. The impossibility of hard 
and fast regional divisions is, however, attested by the fact that certain 
states will be represented on more than one regional committee. Many 
of the executive tasks will clearly be handled regionally, and only the 
facts will answer the question, so important for future international 
development, whether the weight and substance of the organization 
lie with the regions or with the whole. 

The authority of the Director-General greatly exceeds that of the 
head of an international Secretariat, and in a way recalls the position 
of Chancellor with which at one stage it had been intended to invest 
the chief servant of the League. The Director-General will preside over 
the Central Committee, and will have the responsibility not only of 
executing the decisions of the Council and Central Committee, but of 
initiating the plans to be laid before the governing organs. While he 
will doubtless have constant guidance from the Central Committee, 
and will report both to it and the Council, he seems in fact to be cast 
for the réle of active leader of the new body and not merely its servant. 
If this be so, it is the boldest feature of the whole Agreement. He will 
appoint the staff of the Administration, both at Headquarters and in 
the field. The organization of this staff will naturally raise all those 
difficult problems of the representation, of countries of greatly differing 
power which form the real crux of international administration. 


B 
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Like every other body based ultimately on unanimous consent 
UNRRA could break down at any one of a hundred points. Happily 
the facts of experience bear out the fact that international adminis. 
trations can work provided the countries which support them maintaip 
their own belief both in the need for and the possibility of co-operative 
international action. 

J. V. W. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH AT THE GUILDHALL ON 
JUNE 30 


MR. CHURCHILL began by expressing his gratitude for the loyalty 
and consideration with which the British people had treated him 
throughout his direction of the war, ‘‘even when serious mistakes haye 
been made”’; there had never been a war in which the British nation 
and race throughout the world had been more truly united. They had 
entered of their own free will without being directly assaulted, and 
with a conviction of purpose which was clearly comprehended by the 
whole mass of the people. They sought no profit, no territory or 
aggrandisement; they expected no reward and would accept no com- 
promise. Even more remarkable was the unity expressed by the whole 
Commonwealth and Empire; none of the Dominions had failed to 
respond to the trumpet-call of a crisis, and this was an outstanding 
example of the triumph of mind over matter and of the human heart 
over fear and short-sighted self-interest. India was outstanding in this, 
for her 2 million armed men had the peculiar characteristic of being al! 
volunteers; the same thing was broadly true throughout the Colonial 
Empire. The most searching test of Empire unity had been the time 
three years before when the Mother Country seemed to enter the very 
jaws of death and destruction; then it was proved that the bonds 
uniting the Empire, though supple and elastic, were stronger than the 
tensest steel, and were the bonds of the spirit not of the flesh and 
could thus rise superior to the most tempting allurements of surrender 
and the harshest threats of doom. 

Upon the fraternal association and intimate alignment of policy of 
the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth depended more than on any 
other factor the immediate future of the world. They sought no narrow 
or selfish combination, they nourished the warmest feelings of fellow- 
ship towards the Russian, Chinese, French, and other Allied peoples, 
and offered loyal and faithful comradeship to all, but the most impor- 
tant fact nevertheless was that acting together Britain and America 
would help all nations safely into harbour, and if they were divided al! 
would “‘toss and drift for a long time on dark and stormy seas”’. Since 
Pearl Harbour British and Americans had waged war in c6mmon like 
one army, navy, and air force, and they would so continue until the 
unconditional surrender of all their foes had been achieved and, he 
trusted, until all due measures had been taken to secure a long period 
of safety from future ill-usage. If Germany and Italy collapsed before 
Japan had been laid low, “‘every man, every ship, and every aeroplane 
in the King’s service that can be moved to the Pacific will be sent and 
will be there maintained in action by the peoples of the British 
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Commonwealth in priority over all other interests for as many flaming 
years as are needed to make the Japanese in their turn submit or bite 
the dust’’. 

With regard to the home front, Mr. Churchill paid tribute to the 
harmonious working of all parties in the National Government, to the 
discretion and patriotism of the Press, to the unwearying support of 
Parliament, and to the tireless service of the King and Queen. He said 
the general progress of the war was satisfactory. In May two great 
battles had been won, in Tunisia and over the U-boats in the Atlantic, 
where during May more than 30 U-boats had been sunk. As a result 
June had been from every point of view the best month of the war. 
British, Canadian, and especially U.S. shipbuilding were producing an 
output of ships between 7 and 10 times as much as the loss from enemy 
action during June. Since the middle of May scarcely a single merchant 
ship had been sunk in the North Atlantic. May and June had also 
seen the heaviest discharge of bombs upon the war industrial centres 
of Germany. Three years ago Hitler had carried out attacks on Britain 
in which more than 40,000 people were killed and more than 120,000 
wounded; but in the first half of 1943 the R.A.F. had cast upon 
Germany alone 35 times the tonnage of bombs dropped on Britain 
during the same period. In one single hour over Diisseldorf, 2,000 tons 
of bombs had been dropped for the loss of 38 aircraft, while the enemy 
had discharged upon Britain in the first 6 months of 1943 only 1,500 
tons of bombs at the cost of 245 aircraft. In addition the U.S. air force 
was inflicting grave injuries on Germany’s war centres by its precision 
daylight bombing. During the summer the main attack would be upon 
the Ruhr, but as the nights became longer and the U.S. air force grew 
there would be no industrial or military target in Germany which would 
not receive the utmost application of exterminating force. When the 
industries of the cities had been disposed of the turn of the industries 
in the smaller German towns would come, and also presently the 
Russian air attack, now mainly absorbed by the active front fighting, 
would contribute an additional quota to the total blitz. It was at this 
point that the U-boat defeats played their part in the general attack 
upon German morale, for the one hope which Goebbels held out to the 
bombed German people was that the U-boat was inflicting equal or 
even more deadly injuries upon the British and U.S. power to wage war. 
When that hope died a “somewhat bleak and raw outlook’’ would 
begin to open before Hitler’s accomplices and dupes. Affairs were 
nace in considerably better posture than they had been some time 
efore. 

In the Mediterranean it seemed that Mussolini’s Italian Fascists, 
who were only a small privileged proportion of the real Italian nation, 
were already suffering from the war of nerves, though they had only 
suffered so far preliminary and discursive bombardments. They were 
already speculating feverishly as to where the blow would fall, and they 
might well look back with regret to the days when they used to disturb 
a peaceful world, and when it rested with their pinchbeck Caesar to 
settle which weaker community should be struck down first. No mood 
of over-confidence must be allowed among the British people however, 
for all large amphibious operations, especially if they required the 
co-operation of two or more countries, required long months of prepara- 
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tion, and late impulses, impatient desires, and sudden flashes oj 
military instinct could not hasten the course of events. He could 
only say that it was very probable that there would be heavy fighting 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere before the leaves of autumn fel] 
The United Nations were determined on the unconditional surrender 
of the Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese tyrannies, by which their power to 
resist must be completely broken and they must yield absolutely to the 
Allies’ justice and mercy, so that measures could be taken to prevent 
the world from being again wrecked by their calculated plots and 
ferocious aggression. This did not mean, however, that the United 
Nations were to stain their victorious arms by inhumanity or by mere 
lust of vengeance, or that they did not intend to plan a world in which 
all branches of the human family might look forward to “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was very little air activity over the U.K. during the period. 
A few bombs were dropped in eastern and southern England on June 
22, a few casualties were caused, and 1 F.W.190 was shot down. On 
the night of June 24 there was a sharp attack on Hull, causing damage 
and some casualties. 11 Me’s were destroyed over the Channel. 

The R.A.F. continued their heavy night attacks on Germany. 
Krefeld was bombed on June 21-22 night by over 700 bombers, also 
Poix and other airfields and railway targets in Northern France (44 
bombers and 1 fighter lost); Miilheim on June 22 night (35 bombers 
lost); Elberfeld, the western half of Wuppertal, on June 24 night, 
together with other Ruhr targets and the laying of mines (33 bombers 
lost). More than 1,000 bombs were dropped on Bochum and Gelsen- 
kirchen on June 25 night (30 bombers lost); mines were laid in German 
waters and unspecified German targets bombed on June 26 night 
(1 bomber lost). One of the heaviest raids on Cologne took place on 
June 28 night, causing large fires and damaging the Gereon railway yard 
and the main railway station; Hamburg was also raided and mines were 
laid (25 bombers lost). The Kalk and Deutz industrial areas of Cologne 
were bombed on July 3 night, together with Hamburg and the Ruhr, 
and mines were laid (32 bombers missing). The Air Ministry announced 
on July 2 that during the last 20 nights of June 15,000 tons of bombs 
had been dropped by Bomber Command, over 10,000 of these in 7 
night attacks on Diisseldorf, Bochum, Oberhausen, Krefeld, Miilheim, 
Elberfeld and the Gelsenkirchen-Bochum area. 83 German aircraft 
were destroyed over Europe and 25 more over Britain during June, and 
335 Allied aircraft were lost over Europe. It was also announced that 
18,031 Axis aircraft had been destroyed during the war on fronts 
where they faced the R.A.F., and that R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. losses, 
excluding U.S. losses in the Far East, had been 9,906 ’planes. 

Intruder patrols were out over Northern France and the Low 
Countries on the nights of June 25, 26, 27, and July 3, and 6 enemy 
aircraft were shot down. The Air Ministry announced that the record 
number of 14 German ’planes had been shot down by these intruders 
at night over the Continent during June. 
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The U.S.A.A.F. continued their heavy day attacks and raids were 
made daily by U.S. and R.A.F. forces on communications, factories, 
power stations, aerodromes, etc., in Northern France and the Low 
Countries. The heaviest U.S. raids were on the Buna factory at Huls, 
and General Motors factory at Antwerp on June 22, on Channel ports 
on June 24, and St. Nazaire and the airfield at Beaumont la Roger 
on June 28, Le Mans on June 29, and on an aircraft factory at Le 
Mans, repair shops at Nantes, and U-boat installations at La Pallice 
on July 4. 

ja 130 German fighters were shot down during the period, nearly 
100 of them in the attacks on June 22 and 25, when 37 U.S. bombers 
were lost. The 8th Army Air Force H.Q. announced on July 2 that 
June had been their peak attack month when between 2,000 and 3,000 
tons of bombs were dropped on Germany and occupied territory. 271 
German planes were shot down, 84 probably destroyed,and 178 damaged; 
82 U.S. bombers were lost. 

Enemy shipping was attacked in the Channel on June 22, when 5 
escort ships and a supply ship were sunk, on June 25, on June 27 when 
escorts and a supply ship were damaged, on June 28 when 2 ships 
were sunk and 4 damaged, and on July 1 when 3 merchant ships and 4 
minesweepers were damaged. Portuguese reports stated that 3 British 
ships had been bombed and sunk off the Portuguese coast on June 27. 
On July 3 the Air Ministry and Admiralty announced that another 
convoy had recently crossed the Atlantic without loss, mainly due to 
the closing of the mid-Atlantic “‘gap’’ in air cover by the use of aircraft 
from carriers. On June 25 U.S. reports stated that a Brazilian ‘plane 
had sunk an Axis submarine 65 miles off Rio de Janeiro and on June 27 
another U-boat was sunk in the Bay of Biscay by C.C. ’planes. 

German communiqués claimed that a “‘new air strategy’’ had been 
developed against Allied attacks. On June 23 they stated that ‘‘the 
highest figure of enemy ’planes ever destroyed in 1 day over the Reich” 
was reached in the 24 hours ended early on 23rd when 136 allied air- 
craft were destroyed; and on June 23 they claimed that 92 raiders were 
destroyed. On June 25 they claimed to have shot down 25 U.S. ’planes 
without loss and to have destroyed another 11 U.S. ’planes on June 28 
as they attempted to reach a key point on the Atlantic coast. They 
stated on June 24 that German ’planes had sunk a cargo ship and 
damaged another in the Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Operations were mainly confined to air attacks on German airfields, 
lines of communications, troop concentrations, and on Russian bases, 
with particularly heavy Russian raids on Orel, the railway junctions of 
Pskov and Orsha, ‘and the Kuban ports of Taman and Kerch. The 
Russians stated on July 4 that during the previous week 66 German 
aircraft had been destroyed in air combat and by ground defences, for 
the loss of 18 Russian aircraft. On June 24 Russian ’planes sank 2 
German patrol vessels and 1 transport in the Barents Sea, on June 26 a 
German coastguard vessel was sunk in the Gulf of Finland, and on 
June 30 the Russians stated that 2 German troopships had been sunk. 
German aircraft claimed to have sunk 17 Russian landing boats in the 
lagoon area of the Kuban on June 24, and to have sunk several supply 
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boats, 2 coastal mined and a indian in this area and off the 
Murmansk coast on June 27. They claimed the destruction of a 
Russian E-boat in Kola Bay on June 29 and on June 30 and July 1 it 
was stated that U-boats had sunk 2 vessels totalling 2,000 tons, an 
escort boat, and a gunboat in the Black Sea. 

The lull in the land fighting continued, with occasional small attacks 
in the lagoon area of the Kuban, in the Leningrad area and around 
Velikiye Luki, on the Kalinin front, near Lisichansk, and near Mtsensk 
in the Orel sector. On July 4 the Germans claimed that their bridge- 
head in the Kuban had been advanced a little. On July 5 the Russians 
announced that the lull had broken; since early that day their troops in 
the Orel, Kursk, and Bielgorod regions had been fighting against large 
German forces of tanks and infantry, supported by aircraft. All the 
German attacks were repelled and in the day’s fighting 586 German 
tanks were destroyed or disabled, together with 203 German aircraft 
shot down. At individual points small German formations drove wedges 
slightly into the Russian defences. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Increasingly heavy day and night air attacks were kept up on 
airfields and bases in Sicily, Sardina, and Southern Italy by Allied 
forces based in North and West Africa and Malta. On June 25 more 
than 100 Flying Fortresses (the largest number ever concentrated on 
one target) dropped 200 tons of bombs on Messina in 18 minutes 
without loss; another force of over 100 Fortresses made a 9-minute 
concentrated raid on Leghorn on June 28, setting oil storage tanks on 
fire and damaging shipping. The main targets in the islands were 
Messina, and the ferry at both ends, Comiso, Olbia, Catania, Pozzallo, 
Aranci, La Maddelena, Cagliari, Venafiorita, Augusta, Chilivani, 
Capoterra, Boca di Falco, Vezzini, Gerbini, Decimomannu, Alghero, 
Castelvetrano, Mylus, Licata, Porto Empedocle, and Sciacca. Fighter 
opposition to Allied attacks on Sicily on July 4 was the strongest since 
the height of the Tunisian campaign. Palermo was heavily bombed on 
June 30 and on July 1 night, little opposition was encountered and 
storage depots and barracks were hit. The next 2 nights Allied bombers 
attacked Trapani and later reconnaissance revealed that part of the 
harbour works there had been blown up by the Italians as an antt- 
invasion measure. 

On the night of June 20 and during June 21 Naples was heavily 
bombed, nearly half the arsenal was destroyed and a torpedo-factory 
was set on fire. The railway yards at Salerno and Battipaglia were also 
attacked and on June 22 night there was another heavy raid on 
Salerno. On June 26 night the docks at Naples were again raided and 
on July 3 night coastal targets near Rome were attacked. A notable 
raid was carried out on Spezia on June 23 night by Lancasters returning 
from North Africa after having flown there after the raid on Friedrichs- 
hafen on June 20; the Lancasters suffered no loss from either attack, 
and the docks and large oil stocks were set on fire. On July 2 100 
Liberators made their heaviest raid on airfields at Lecce, Grottagli¢, 
and San Pancrazio in the toe of Italy. 

Allied aircraft also made several raids on Greece. On June 24 much 
damage was caused to the Salonika airfield at Sedes by B.24’s, which 
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suffered no loss; this was the first major attack on the Greek mainland 
since the evacuation of Crete. Hassani aerodrome in the Athens 
suburbs and industrial targets at Eleusis were bombed by a U.S. force 
on June 27 without loss, and leaflets reporting President Roosevelt’s 
speech when transferring a U.S. warship to the Greek Navy were 
dropped on Athens. On July 4 night small British land forces carried 
out raids on airfields in Crete and withdrew safely. 

Enemy shipping was attacked almost daily by Allied aircraft, 
mainly in the Straits of Sicily and off the west coast of Greece. On 
June 30 the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. announced that a complete air 
umbrella had been formed over the Straits of Sicily, thus opening up 
the whole Mediterranean to Allied shipping. The Admiralty announced 
on June 24 that British submarines had recently sunk an armed mer- 
chant cruiser of about 7,000 tons, 2 naval auxiliaries, 2 medium-sized 
supply ships, and 8 small supply ships in the Mediterranean. 2 Italian 
destroyers had also been attacked north of Sicily, 3 large tankers, 2 
large supply ships, and a small tanker hit by torpedoes, and the 
radiolocation station on Salina. Island in the Lipari group had also been 
bombarded by a submarine. On July 1 a further Admiralty announce- 
ment stated that 1 large transport, 1 large, 1 medium-sized, and 1 small 
supply ship had been sunk by submarines in Italian waters, and 
another supply ship believed sunk. 184 Axis aircraft were shot down 
during the period, 43 of them on July 4, and 55 Allied ’planes were lost. 
A Polish submarine sank a merchant ship of 4,000 tons in the Straits 
of Messina on June 28. 

Italian communiqués admitted heavy damage done in the raids on 
Naples, Palermo, and Leghorn, and announced that enemy ‘planes had 
flown over Rome suburbs on July 3 night when Ostia and Fiumicino 
were bombed. The communiqué of July 4 claimed a “particularly 
successful” day on July 3, when it was stated that 50 Allied ‘planes 
had been shot down over Sicily On June 24 the Italians claimed to have 
sunk 3 Allied vessels, totalling 31,000 tons and to have damaged 3 more 
in an attack by night on a convoy off the North African coast. It was 
also stated that port installations and shipping at Bizerta were bombed 
by Axis "planes on June 24 and 27 and that German aircraft bombed 
Bona in Algeria on June 29. German communiqués corroborated these 
reports and also claimed that on June 27 Axis aircraft attacked a * 
convoy in the West Mediterranean, hit 11 large transports and set a 
tanker on fire. The following day they stated that a U-boat had sunk 
a cruiser and torpedoed another vessel in a strongly protected naval 
squadron in the West Mediterranean, and also that German fighter- 
bombers had raided the aerodrome, harbour, and shipping at Pantel- 
leria. The Germans also claimed the destruction of large numbers of 
Allied aircraft, e.g. 33 on June 24 without loss to themselves and 50 
on July 3 for the loss of 2 German ’planes. On June 24 the German 
radio stated that Castelrosso, the easternmost island in the Dode- 
canese, had been evacuated by the Italians. 


PACIFIC AREA 
Allied air attacks were maintained on Japanese bases in the Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, and especially on Rabaul, where all the airfields 
were heavily bombed. On June 26 it was reported from Gen. 
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MacArthur’ s H.Q. that in the previous 8 weeks 455 Japanese aircraft 
had been destroyed or damaged for the loss of 17 Allied machines, 
13 in May and 4in June. The largest force of Mitchells ever used against 
a single target bombed Lae aerodrome on June 26. The following day 
Mitchells bombed Japanese- occupied villages at the head waters of the 
Ramu and Markham Rivers in New Guinea, thus showing that the 
Japanese had pressed inland from the coast. The effectiveness of 
Allied raids on Rabaul was shown by the fact that reconnaissance on 
June 25 revealed only 170 Japanese aircraft there as compared with 
271 on June 14. Targets in Timor, in Celebes, and in the Tenimber 
Islands, were also attacked, and Kiska was bombed as often as 16 times 
in the 3 days of June 24, 25, and 26, and 8 times on July 2. On June 28 
9 Japanese bombers raided Darwin and 2 fighters and probably 2 
bombers and 2 more fighters were shot down; little damage was caused. 
On June 30 27 Japanese bombers raided Darwin again, causing some 
damage to installations and some casualties, and 6 bombers and 2 
fighters were destroyed and 7 bombers and 1 fighter damaged. 

On June 30 U.S. forces landed on. Rendova Island in the New 
Georgia group of the Solomons; by midday the Japanese garrison there 
was destroyed and within 2 hours U.S. guns were shelling the Japanese 
base at Munda. During the landing the troops were constantly attacked 
by Japanese aircraft, and 123 of them were shot down on June 30 and 
July 1 for the loss of only 25 U.S. ’planes. The U.S. transport 
McCawley (7,712 tons) was lost during the landing. On July 1 the 
U.S. Navy Department announced the capture of Viru Harbour in 
New Georgia, 30 miles from Munda, after ‘‘medium opposition’’. U.S. 
troops also made a landing at Nassau Bay in New Guinea after occupy- 
ing the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands to the north-east. There was 
no opposition to these landings but the U.S. forces at Nassau Bay 
contacted the Japanese after penetrating a little way inland, while 
Australian troops based on Wau advanced to join the U.S. forces. 
After the occupation of Rendova, Vila on Kolombangara Island and 
Faisi in the Shortland area were shelled by Allied warships. By July 3 
the U.S. forces advancing from Nassau Bay were in sight of Salamaua 
and had made contact with the Australians pushing through from 
Mubo. These Australian troops cleared the Japanese from the southern 
bank of the Bitoi River, while other Australian forces drove through to 
the coast north of Salamaua. In New Georgia Allied progress was 
slower and held up by stronger Japanese resistance. On Vanganu 
Island the Allies captured the Japanese-occupied village of Vura on 
July 5. Land operations were not yet begun against the main base at 
Munda but the camp area was constantly bombed. 

This offensive constituted a 3-pronged attack, with the immediate 
object of capturing the Munda, Salamaua, and Lae bases, but with the 
ultimate aim of taking Rabaul. Constant Allied air attacks took place 
on the Japanese supply line to Salamaua, on the bases at Salamaua and 
Lae, on the camp and airfield at Munda and at Vila on Kolombangara 
Island to the north, on the Japanese positions at the northern end o! 
Nassau Bay, and on installations in the Mubo area. A series of day and 
night raids took place on Rabaul to neutralize the Japanese air force, 
and Japanese shipping was also constantly attacked. Japanese ‘planes 
frequently attempted to attack the Allied forces on Rendova, in the 
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Nassau Bay area, and in New Georgia, but they were driven off with 
the loss of at least 182 ’planes. 

On July 3 the U.S. Navy Department announced the first naval 
engagement since the Allied landings. 7 Japanese warships attempted 
to shell the U.S. positions on Rendova on July 2 but were driven off; 
the next day Munda airfield was bombarded from the air, by Allied 
warships, and by the Rendova shore batteries, and Allied warships 
shelled Japanese positions near Wickham anchorage on Vanganu 
Island, the southernmost island of the New Georgia group. Small 
numbers of Japanese fighters attacked Allied shipping in the Arafura 
Sea off Arnhem Land on July 2 and 3 but were driven off. On June 28 
the U.S. Navy announced that submarines had reported 1 minelayer, 
| destroyer, 1 large transport, 3 medium-sized and 1 small cargo 
vessels, and 1 schooner sunk, and 1 large transport and 2 medium-sized 
cargo vessels damaged in Pacific and Far East waters. 

The Japanese communiqué of July i admitted the U.S. landing on 
Rendova but claimed that naval aircraft had sunk or damaged 3 U.S. 
cruisers, 6 transports, and 1 destroyer, and had shot down 31 U.S. 
‘planes. The next day they claimed that in attacks on Rendova on 
June 30 and July 1, 1 B-class cruiser had been sunk and another 
damaged, 4 large, and 2 medium-sized destroyers and ‘6 transports 
sunk, and at least 77 U.S. aircraft shot down for the loss of 31 Japanese. 

Sino-Japanese War. On June 30 Chungking reported that the 
Chinese were pressing forward in the Tungting Lake area to remove 
the threat to the “‘rice-bowl’’ area. Chinese vanguards broke into 
Ouchinkow and the outskirts of Hwajung in North Hunan. Maj.-Gen. 
Chennault, reviewing the year’s operations of the U.S.A.A.F. in China, 
stated on July 5 that for every U.S. aircraft lost in combat 80 Japanese 
‘planes had been destroyed, and for every U.S. airman killed 22 Japanese. 


BURMA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were mainly confined to air attacks on Japanese positions, 
air bases and railway targets at Akyab, Indainggyi, Buthidaung, 
Kalemyo, Mandalay, Schwebo, Kambalu, Myingyan, Mychaung, and 
the oil refinery at Syriam. River craft were also attacked on the 
Irrawaddy, Kaladan, and Chindwin rivers. No U.S. ’planes were 
lost during June over Burma, though they made over 500 bomber 
sorties; their biggest raid was on the Minwan cotton mills on June 30. 
5 R.A.F. "planes were lost in the month. There was regular patrolling 
by ground forces in the Chin Hills, and the Air Ministry stated that one 
important aspect of R:A.F. work during the month had been the 
dropping of supplies by parachute to units behind the Japanese lines. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ABYSSINIA 
June 30.—Exchange of Notes with U.S.S.R. on establishment of 
diplomatic relations. (see U.S.S.R.) 
ALGERIA 


June 22.—M. Bonnet arrived in Algiers from New York to take up 
the post of French Commissioner of Information. 
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June 23.—The Anglo-American commission for political prisoners 
and refugees reported in Algiers that all persons who had been interned 
in concentration camps in French North Africa had now been incor- 
porated into work companies, and all those who had been ordered to 
reside within certain restricted areas before Nov. 8 had been liberated. 
It was stated that the report “marks the climax of months of effort, 
involving close co-operation between the British, American, and French 
authorities, for the solution of this complex problem’. Spanish 
republican refugees who wished to go to Mexico were being employed 
by the U.S. Army under work contracts which would terminate as soon 
as arrangements were made for their transportation to Mexico. There 
were now about 200 foreign refugees, mainly Spanish republicans, in 
prison for infractions of discipline in the internment camps or for 
political demonstrations involving violence, but the Commissioner of 
Justice gave an assurance that an amnesty would be granted to them 
after their cases had been examined in regard to military security. 

June 25.—It was learned that M. Rigault, Secretary for Political 
Affairs till March, had recently been expelled from North Africa. 

June 27.—Gen. de Gaulle returned to Algiers from Tunis. He also 
visited units of French troops with the Eighth Army. 

June 29.—The local naval commander ordered the raiding of the 
paper Oran Republican on account of its “de Gaullist activities”. 

June 30.—The Committee of National Liberation investigated the 
report of the raiding of the Oran Republican. It was reported that Gen. 
Catroux had made strong representations before the National Com- 
mittee against interference with his duty by the military authorities, 
and had asked for a clarification of the situation whereby Algeria was 
still technically considered by the military to be in a state of siege. 

July 1.—Gen. Catroux was appointed by the French Committee of 
National Liberation as administrator of the C.-in-C.’s powers relative 
to the “state of siege” in Algeria. 

July 2.—Gen. Catroux left Algiers to visit Syria. 

July 3.—Gen. Giraud left Algiers for Washington accompanied by 
Majors Bauffre and Poniatowski. Adm. Auboyneau and Adm. Collinet 
arrived in Algiers from London and Dakar respectively. M. Massigli 
left Algiers for London. Gen. Giraud left Gen. Juin as C.-in-C. during 
his absence; he also appointed Gen. Chambe, a former Secretary for 
Information, to be Chef du Cabinet Militaire in place of Col. de Linares, 
who was to receive a special appointment. M. Georges Picot was also 
appointed Chef du Cabinet Civil. 


ARGENTINA , 
June 22.—The English language newspaper of Buenos Aires The 
Standard was suspended for 24 hours for violating the state of siege 
regulations by printing an article in February attacking Goebbels. 
July 1.—The Foreign Minister stated at a luncheon given by the 
Argentine-Canadian Cultural Institute to celebrate Dominion Day, 
that Canada and Argentina formed with the rest of the American nations 
one single great unit resolute for defence and progress. Canada re- 
affirmed the conception of integral Pan-Americanism, and Argentine- 
Canadian friendship would contribute greatly to strengthen the links 
which Argentina had always maintained with the British Empire. 
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AUSTRALIA 

June 22.—Mr. Curtin, in reply to a motion of no confidence in the 
House of Representatives said his government had so accelerated the 
war effort that half Australia’s wealth was now devoted to it. Their 
main aim had been the preservation of Australian soil and they had 
faithfully discharged their trusteeship; the battle of Australia had been 
won, as the battle of Britain had been won, though that did not mean 
that the war in the Pacific had been won. The threat to Australia had 
been so dire at one time that the Premiers of three States had come 
with plans for the evacuation of Queensland, New South Wales, and 
West Australia, but he had rejected them. Dr. Evatt had obtained 
Mr. Roosevelt’s approval for the dispatch of the additional aircraft 
required adequately to defend Australia, which would represent a 60 
per cent increase in the present strength of the R.A.A.F. 

June 23.—The motion of no confidence in Mr. Curtin’s Government 
was defeated by 27 votes to 26 in the House of Representatives. 

June 24.—Mr. Curtin announced in the House of Representatives 
that the Government would agree to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into a statement by the Minister of Labour that 
a document relating to the “Brisbane Line’ in the defence of Australia 
was missing from the files of the War Council. He also announced that 
he would advise the Governor-General to dissolve Parliament immedi- 
ately the Supply vote had been granted and the Bill extending the 
franchise to service-men and service-women under 21 had been passed. 

June 29.—Mr. Justice Lowe of the Supreme Court of Victoria was 
appointed a Royal Commissioner to investigate the question of a 
missing document from the War Council files. 

July 1.—The Government accepted the Senate’s amendment to the 
Bill extending the vote to service men and women under 21, limiting the 
right to those who were serving or had served abroad. 

Mr. Curtin moved the adjournment of the House of Representatives. 

July 2.—Mr. Curtin stated in a message to mark American Inde- 
pendence Day that Australians and Americans had a vital interest and 
responsibility in the Pacific in war and peace which was integral to 
their joint welfare, and their destinies must be linked unbreakably in 
the spheres of defence and economic, social, and cultural relations. 
Australia owed more than a debt of gratitude to the U.S.A. for her 
material aid, while America was indebted to Australia for her part as a 
vital base for America in the war against Japan. Australia had a 
responsibility both to herself and to America to make a contribution 
of the highest order in post-war affairs in the Pacific. 

July 4.—It was announced that a monthly average of 1 million tons 
of merchant shipping had been repaired and maintained in Australian 
ports during the previous 10 months. 


AUSTRIA 


_ June 26.—A press Internationale organized by Goebbels met in 
Vienna, and was attended by representatives from Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Slovakia, Norway, and other occupied countries. 


BELGIUM 
June 21.—A warning was broadcast from London that armament 
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factories in Belgium were to suffer an intense Allied bombardment, and 
the people were urged to keep away from the neighbourhood of factories, 

June 26.—It was reported that a Brussels hotel had been requisi- 
tioned for use as a gaol for deserters. 

July 2.—The German authorities stated that a fifth of all Belgian 
workers had been sent to Germany. 

The German paper Briisseler Zeitung stated that no month since the 
war began had imposed heavier psychological burdens on the German 
people than June, 1943. ‘‘All those events and elements which pre- 
viously during this war had appeared to favour us seem to have eva- 
porated’’, it was stated. No events had occurred to raise the spirits of 
the people, for the U-boat war, so long the pride of German strategy, 
had been almost completely suspended for the moment, and Allied 
bombing fleets devastated the Ruhr “without anyone being able to 
assert that German attacks on British targets represent that condign 
punishment which has been promised, but about the extent and effect 
of which nobody gives any clear information”’. 


BOLIVIA 
June 24.—Granted use of Brazilian port of Santos. (see Brazil.) 


BRAZIL 

June 24.—President Vargas gave assurances to the President of 
Bolivia that the port of Santos would be open for Bolivian use, and 
added that if the consent of Paraguay could be obtained, Bolivia could 
have access to the River Plate by way of the Paraguay River. 

June 28.—The Court of National Security sentenced 13 people to 
25 years’ imprisonment for spying for the Axis. They included the 
former German Ambassador, now in Berlin; 8 other Germans and 4 
Brazilians were found guilty of working under his direction and were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 


BULGARIA 

June 29.—Turkish reports stated that forbidden zones had been set 
up around Sofia, Varna, Burgas, Rustchuk, and Philippopolis. 

June 30.—Turkish reports stated that at a recent secret meeting held 
by the majority party in the Sobranye the Government informed their 
supporters that Yugoslavia and the Greek territory now occupied by 
Bulgarian troops were not to be considered as having been defihitely 
annexed to Bulgaria, but only temporarily occupied till the peace 
conference, which alone could decide their fate. 

July 1.—Reports from Cairo stated that Sofia had now become the 
supreme Axis operational H.Q. for the entire Balkans, and that Axis 
commands in Greece and Yugoslavi ia had been withdrawn. 


CANADA 

June 22.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated at a Canadian-Soviet friend- 
ship rally at Toronto that the German attack on Russia and the 
Japanese attack on the U.S.A. had shown that even the greatest 
Powers could not by their own efforts ensure their national security. 
Among the nations security against aggression was now indivisible, 
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and their prosperity was also indivisible. Depression and war could be 
the only result of nations seeking prosperity in economic isolation, and 
when the nations based their policies on the truth that prosperity, like 
security, was indivisible, then only could there be a basis for a sound 
foreign policy. The Council of Canadian-Soviet Friendship had not 
been established only for the war, but it aimed at the building up and 
the maintenance of goodwill between the Canadian and Russian 
peoples. Russia and Canada were both Arctic Powers, their 
frontiers met at the North Pole, and therefore they must be friends. 

June 25.—The Premier of British Columbia announced that his 
Government had appropriated $6 million for the construction of a 
highway to connect with the Alaska military highway. 

June 29.—Mr. MacDonald told the press the invasion of Europe, 
which would come in several places, would not be long delayed. He 
said a U-boat had been sunk in the Atlantic every day for the last 14 
days, faster than the Germans were building them. 

June 30. Parliamentary mission to U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


CHINA 

June 28.—The C.-in-C. of the Yangtze valley defences stated in 
Chungking that the Chinese victory on the Upper Yangtze was the 
most important engagement since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war. The Japanese no longer had sufficient troops in China for launch- 
ing another large-scale campaign and had had to bring in reinforce- 
ments from theatres outside China. The campaign demonstrated for 
the first time the co-ordination between the Chinese Army and the 
U.S. Air Force. He regretted, however, that allied aircraft and the 
bases were too far away, so that ‘‘during most of the time the air 
was controlled by the enemy’’, for the Japanese air bases were only a 
short distance from the Chinese lines. 

July 4.—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek returned to Chungking from the 
U.S.A. 


CUBA 
June 22.—The Government raised its Minister to Britain to the rank 
of Ambassador as a mark of esteem for “‘its heroic ally”’. 


DENMARK 


June 27.—Moscow radio reported that Danish patriots had done 
extensive damage through sabotage in the Kluid and Marstrand works 
in Copenhagen, and the Danish radio stated that damage estimated at 
over £50,000 had been caused in the Hellebaek clothing factory. 

June 30.—Swedish reports stated that several plants in the harbour 
district of Aarhus had been put out of action through a bomb explosion 
during the night, which wrecked the transformer station of the machine 
plant of the Aarhus Motor Co. 

July 1.—It was learned that the Germans. had prepared great 
defences to meet an Allied invasion of Denmark, and that in addition to 
concrete defences along the west coast of Jutland, land mines had been 
sown along the beaches. It was estimated that the Wehrmacht was 
now spending up to £150,000 a day on these defences, and the German 
plenipotentiary in Copenhagen was reported to have demanded that 
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the Danish Government should give up their special public works 
programmes in order to release workers for labour in Denmark and 
Germany. Certain roads had also been barred by the Wehrmacht and 
instructions had been given to the local police forces as to how to 
behave in case of invasion. The Germans were also reported to be 
buying up ground on the north coast of Zealand, and to have demanded 
back all army material loaned to the civil rifle unions. 


EGYPT 

June 24.—The British Air Minister left Cairo for Malta, after being 
received by King Farouk. During a visit to R.A.F. squadrons and 
stations, he said that the magnificent achievement of the British armed 
forces in North Africa had abolished any doubts the Russian leaders 
might have had previously as to Britain’s ability to fight. The “hard- 
headed realists in the Kremlin”? now had nothing but unbounded 
admiration for the Allied effort, and this would be of incalculable 
value to the united front now and after the war. 

June 29.—Gen Sikorski had a series of military and political talks 
in Cairo. 

King Farouk received the British War Minister. 

July 2.—Gen. Sikorski stated in Cairo that Allied attempts at 
mediation between Poland and Russia could only be successful if they 
were along the lines of his speech on May 4. He considered there were 
two essentials for the restoration of former good relations with Moscow. 
First, it would greatly ease the situation if Russia would make the 
gesture of releasing the 150,000 Polish women and children, families of 
Polish fighting men, still detained in Russia. Poland’s minimum terms 
for any rapprochement were basically those contained in the agreement of 
December, 1941, which was the charter of future relations between 
Poland and Russia. He said the Polish army in the Middle East was a 
real, not a token or symbolic, army, which was anxious to get into 
action, and he would be in command of the first troops to enter Poland. 
He later told the press that it was imperative that East Prussia and 
Danzig should come under Polish control after the war, otherwise 
they would be an object for future wars. 

July 4.—The King of the Hellenes broadcast a message to the Greek 
people declaring that free general elections for the Constituent 
Assembly would be held within 6 months after military operations 
permitted. As soon as it was possible to transfer the seat of the 
Government to Greek soil, he said the members of the present Govern- 
ment would resign and a new Government would be formed, fully 
representative of public opinion. 


EIRE 

June 25.—The de Valera Party secured 67 seats in the general 
election as against the 71 seats of the Opposition parties and 
Independents. 

July 1.—Mr. de Valera was elected Prime Minister by 67 votes to 37. 

July 2.—Mr. de Valera’s new “no change” Cabinet was approved by 
the House by 67 votes to 51. Mr. de Valera expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the result of the general election, when he referred to the un- 
balanced and unsettled character of the House, and said that if there 
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was to be a good Government the people would have to be appealed to 
again. His Government was prepared to carry on and would not 
deviate one hair’s breadth from the path it would have pursued if it 
had had an overall majority. 


FRANCE 

June 17.—Broadcasts from London warned the French people to 
keep clear of all buildings sheltering German troops, German Staff 
H.Q., and factories working for Germany, as they would be bombed 
more heavily by the Allies. 

June 22,—It was officially announced in Algiers that the Committee 
of National Liberation had approved a decree setting up a permanent 
military committee composed of Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle and the 
chiefs of staff of air, land, and sea to proceed to the fusion of the land, 
sea and air forces in a new, single army. Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle 
were appointed Cs.-in-C, of the North and West African armies and the 
armies of other territories respectively. Gens. Juin and de Larminat 


-were appointed chiefs of staff of these commands. A plan was also 


examined for the creation of a provisional consultative assembly. 

A decree was issued in Vichy ordering that all men born in 1922 
“without exception” were to leave for work in Germany. 

June 23.—It was announced in Algiers that Vice-Adm. Collinet, 
naval commander at Dakar, had succeeded Adm. Michelier as Comman- 
der of the French naval forces on the Atlantic coast of Africa, and that 
Gens. Prioux and Poupinel were retired under the age limit. 

June 24.—The Committee of National Liberation issued a statement 
giving the number of general officers in the land and air forces through- 
out North and West Africa as 89, of whom only two were over 60. It 
was also announced that an expeditionary corps was being formed large 
enough to have 23 generals attached to it. A list of Admirals was also 
annexed, showing Adms. Godefroy and Dillar as under the command 
of Gen. Giraud. 

M. Bonnet told the press that he intended to organize the department 
of Information so that the French war effort in all its phases and the 
French contribution to the Allied cause would be made available to the 
public of the United Nations in a manner to bring out its full scope. 

A special section was set up in the Vichy courts of appeal to deal 
with “offences encouraging terrorism, Communism, anarchy, or 
subversive activity”. 

Railwaymen were ordered in a broadcast from London to destroy 
their engines and disorganize the railway system when the Allied 
invasion began. 

Swiss reports stated that the Nazi Gauleiter of Alsace had announced 
that “‘paid young Alsatian-agitators” had recently made an attempt 
on his life. He attempted to justify the repressive measures the Nazis 
had been “forced” to take against “‘refractory Alsatians”’. 

June 25.—Decrees were passed at a session of the Committee for 
National Liberation in Algiers, presided over by Gen. de Gaulle, pro- 
viding for the restoration of the republican and democratic way of life, 
automatically reinstating all Civil servants who had been dismissed or 
retired because of their activities in resistance to the Vichy régime or 
as a result of enemy pressure, abrogating the decree imposed by the 
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Daladier Government declaring all Communist organizations illegal, 
and setting up a consultative council to handle the affairs of the large 
number of people from Alsace and Lorraine now in North Africa. 

M. Bonnet informed the press that, with regard to the Plevens 
report on the West Indian Colonies, he feared that little had changed, 
particularly in the attitude of Adm. Robert. He said a serious dearth 
of food was beginning to be felt. The populations were known to be 
strongly pro-Ally and many men had escaped to fight. 

June 28.—U.S. invitation to Gen. Giraud. (see U.S.A.) 

Moscow radio reported that French guerrillas had blown up struc- 
tures on the Somme-Aisne canal some time ago and that a German 
troop-train had been derailed on the Amiens-Abbeville railway. 

Algiers radio stated that 50,000 hostages had been shot or guillo- 
tined in France since 1940, while 400,000 political prisoners had been 
put in prisons or concentration camps. It was also estimated that since 
the German occupation 2 million people had died from cold, tuber- 
culosis, and privations. 

Reports from Washington stated that Gen. Eisenhower had insisted 
to the Committee of National Liberation that Gen. Giraud must remain 
in complete authority over the French in North Africa since there must 
be military stability and co-operation between the Allied armies there. 

The Vichy Commissioner for Jewish affairs estimated that more 
than 100,000 Jews would be deprived of French nationality very 
shortly by the operation of the decree recently signed by Laval, 
nullifying naturalization since 1927. 

June 29.—Italian reports stated that a Paris police official and 
director of a special section dealing with Communists and terrorists 
had been assassinated recently. 

It was learned that M. Joxe, formerly on the League of Nations 
staff, had been appointed secretary to the Committee for National 
Liberation, with M. Ofroy, an official in the pre-war French adminis- 
tration, as his assistant. 

The National Committee of Liberation made arrangements for a 
return to the pre-war system of co-ordinating and assisting various 
youth movements, without exercising official authority or control. 

June 30.—De Brinon returned to Paris from Vienna where he had 
had “extraordinarily frank” talks with Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Die- 
trich, and Shirach, according to Paris radio. 

Marshal Stalin’s reply to the message of Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle 
on June 22. (see U.S.S.R.) 

July 1.—It was learned that the Committee of National Libera- 
tion’s reorganization and rejuvenation of the armed forces now 
comprised, besides Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle as combined 
C.-in-C.s, Gen. Juin and Adm. Collinet as chiefs of staff of the 
army and navy in North and West Africa, Gen. Larminat and Adm 
Auboyneau as chiefs of staff of the army and navy in the remainder 
of the empire, and Gen. Bouscat as chief of staff for air for the whole 
empire. 

July 2.—The permanent military committee held its first session. 

A declaration was published signed by “Combat”, the French and 
Algerian Communist Parties, the Trade Union Congress, the Socialist 
Action Party, the Radical Socialist Party, the French Union of Patriotic 
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Action, the French Overseas League, the Ligue des Droits de l’Homme, 
and the Union of Refugees of Alsace-Lorraine. Starting from the 
principle that France was fighting with complete solidarity yet of her 
own free will with the Allies, it reminded the Committee of National 
Liberation that it was responsible only to the French people, and 
expressed anxiety at anything which might constitute a limitation of 
French sovereignty or might impair the principle of equality among 
allies. It affirmed loyalty to the democratic principle and the will to 
restore a republican régime and expressed the hope that the relations 
“of the new France and her allies should be established on a basis 
corresponding to the aspirations of the French nation, united for 
liberation and the victory of the democratic ideal’. 

Vichy radio asserted that Adm. Robert’s request for a change of 
authority in Martinique was the result of an “inhuman allied blockade’’. 

July 3.—Gen. Giraud left Algiers for Washington. 

July 4.—Reports from Algiers stated that the Committee of National 
Liberation had decided to send one of its Washington delegates to 
Martinique to discuss with Adm. Robert the best methods of bringing 
the French Antilles under the direction of Algiers. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

June 28.—M. Boisson resigned his post as Governor-General. The 
Committee of National Liberation accepted his resignation but asked 
him to remain until a successor was appointed. 

July 1.—The French Committee of National Liberation unanimously 
appointed M. Cournarie, formerly governor of the French Cameroons, 
to succeed M. Boisson as Governor-General of West Africa. 


GERMANY 

June 22.—The chiefs of the propaganda offices all over the country 
met in Berlin for a “political conference’. Goebbels stated that the 
morale of the people, particularly in the raid-menaced West, was 
“unquestionably very high’’, and the spirit of the people was “‘unbreak- 
able and determined to resist all enemy terror, thus destroying all the 
enemy’s plans in advance’”’. He announced measures to help the people 
of the West and North Gaue. 

Milch, the commander of the Luftwaffe, also gave a “‘comprehensive 
survey of the problems of the air warfare’. The head of the armament 
supply office in the Ministry for Armament and Munitions reported 
“on the extent to which rationalization had been effected in the 
German armament industry’’. It was also announced that “‘directives 
were issued for future political work in the Gaue, and the tasks of 
internal policy were outlined”’. 

A statement was broadcast agreeing with the Allied definition of the 
“Battle of the Ruhr’’, but promising that the hour of retaliation would 
come when the battle would bear the name of one or several English 
counties. It was a fact that serious damage was being done by the 
raids on the Ruhr, but the work was going on, the Battle of the Ruhr 
was one of moral strength against bombs, and the German people 
would win the battle. . 

June 23.—Decrees were issued providing that empty rooms, flats, 
and houses not fully used must be put at the disposal of people forced 
to leave the heavily bombed areas. 
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Swiss protest re A.A. firing over Swiss territory. (see Switzerland.) 

It was learned that Schacht was under house arrest near Berlin. 

June 24.—Swedish reports stated that the official newspaper of the 
Nazi Party had asked for indulgence from abroad in regard to German 
methods. ‘‘German ‘shock’ methods which have always shocked the 
world are used because the Germans have learned from the antagonistic 
world that they can defend their rights and their future only by 
accomplished facts’, it was stated. . 

A decree was issued declaring all towns in west and north-west 
Germany to be war areas. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the experiences of the 
previous two years were deeply engraved upon the heart and soul of 
the German people. Their wounds from this period were still open and 
could not be treated as things of the past. The war against Russia was 
no blitz war, but had developed into a struggle for life or death. Russia 
could not be thrown to the ground by a single blow, but could be 
crushed only step by step. ‘““We have always found the way back to the 
heights’’, he said. “We shall succeed again this time because we have to 
succeed’, i.e. against the Allies in the South and West. 

June 25.—Himmler signed a decree stating that during the black-out 
youths under 18 must not be found in the streets or public squares, 
that those under 16 must not enter public houses, restaurants, or cafés 
except with their parents or parents’ deputies, and those under 18 must 
not visit variety shows, cabarets, revues, or smoke in public. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the Anglo-American Powers 
possessed enough ships and armed forces to land at any point on the 
Continent, and that the Allied air raids were causing great destruction. 

Ley ordered the evacuation from Western Germany of all the 
superfluous population, involving the removal of about 1 million people. 

June 26.—Goebbels stated at the opening of an art exhibition in 
Munich that the Allied raids were wantonly destroying European 
culture, of which the Germans were the guardians. “This war is waged 
not only for our daily bread, for the lebensraum of the nation and peace 
in our homes’, he said. ‘This time, more than in any previous war, 
we must defend our most precious goods, which alone make life for us 
worth living, and without which human existence would be a dull, 
animal kind of life, such as is lived by our enemies on the steppes of the 
East”. He admitted that the raids on the Ruhr and Rhineland had 
complicated housing problems, but “not even greatly intensified 
barbarism can succeed in breaking the people’s spirit”’, he said. 

Swedish reports stated that all Jews in the concentration camp at 
Theresienstadt in Bohemia, numbering about 50,000, had been deported 
to Poland in reprisal for the Eder and Mohne dams’ destruction. 

June 27.—Swedish reports stated that the R.A.F. train-busting 
offensive in Western Germany had been costing the Germans between 
100 and 150 locomotives monthly recently. 

Swedish reports stated that attempts to build a Russian legion 
from prisoners-of-war to fight on the Eastern front under Gen. Vlassov 
had ‘completely failed. 

June 28.—The Minister of Economics appealed in a broadcast for 
more savings to be placed at the disposal of the Government. He 
denounced hoarders and forecast heavier taxes against those who were 
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squandering their money instead of making it available to the Govern- 
ment for the war effort. He said half the German war costs were 
covered by direct revenue, mainly taxation. He agreed that there was 
a big increase in the number of banknotes in circulation, but denied 
that this indicated the beginning of inflation. He claimed the cost of 
living had risen less than in Britain and the U.S.A. but admitted there 
was ‘a certain saturation of the money market”’. 

The News Agency claimed that Germany had developed a ‘new 
air strategy against Allied raids’. 


June 29.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the U.S.A. was 
becoming to an ever-increasing degree the real enemy, for it was “‘the 
heart and core of the anti-European coalition and the dominating 
influence in the Allied camp’. _It was Britain’s heir in this war; in 
previous wars Britain’s insular position had enabled her to conduct 
the war on the basis of her own invulnerability, and in the present war 
the U.S.A. was in that position. The fact could not be ignored that it 
was practically impossible for Germany to invade America, but the 
U.S.A. could be hit through their Allies and this turned the U-boat 
campaign into an offensive weapon. Every blow dealt at the Allies 
reacted on the U.S.A., since it forced them to intensify their efforts. 

It was learned that a new Russian quisling had recently appeared, 
Ataman Krasnov, who had undertaken to raise and lead against the 
Soviet Union a Cossack Army of 200,000 men. He launched an appeal 
to Cossacks of the Red Army, urging them to come over and join the 
Germans “because in Adolf Hitler’s new Europe only those who are 
wholeheartedly with Adolf Hitler in the decisive hour of battle can 
hope to receive a place’. 


June 30.—Swedish press reports stated that Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria were using their growing credit balances in Germany 
to settle old debts or to repurchase State bonds formerly held by 
Germany. This was on account of the German inability to produce 
goods for sale either at home or abroad. 


July 1.—The wireless announced that the Channel Islands had been 
transformed into strong sea fortresses, and stated that military experts 
considered that they had become advanced posts of the Atlantic Wall, 
bristling with weapons. 

Ley, the Minister of Labour, stated that about 1 million German 
houses had been destroyed by Allied raids, but that there would be no 
shortage, as there were still 2 million houses in reserve. He also said 
the battle of the Ruhr and Rhine had caused losses in lives and material, 
but production loss was insignificant, for the whole of Europe was 
working to forge arms and equipment for Germany. She would attack 
again, and her revenge would be total. 

Figures of recent Allied shipping losses were published, showing that 
in April 423,000 tons were sunk, of which 415,000 were sunk by U-boats, 
in May 430,000 tons, 380,000 of which were by U-boats, and 149,000 
tons in June, of which 107,000 were sunk by U-boats. In June the 
sinking of a cruiser, 2 destroyers, a submarine, and 16 landing craft was 
also claimed. One wireless commentator explained the drop in June 
sinkings by saying that the U-boats had been withdrawn to be fitted 
with new “weapons of attack’. 
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Mr. Churchill’s statement on Nazi penetration in European industry 
and finance. (see Great Britain.) 

July 2.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that, thanks to the Allied 
air raids, Germany was “‘beginning to learn what war means’’. These 
extraordinary hardships were the price the Germans must pay for the 
victories which they had won too easily in the beginning. Being in 
possession of decisive positions, the Germans now had to defend them 
and this cost sacrifices and tears. The enemy would not submit without 
a fight; again and again he would attempt to deprive the Germans of 
victory, and it was their duty to frustrate these attempts. In this sense 
the civil population in the west was taking part in military operations; 
their morale was being attacked, and must defend itself. Raid-free 
areas must give help to the raid victims of the Ruhr and Rhineland, 
and it was here that national solidarity must stand the test. 

The press published figures showing that on May 31 more than 12 
million foreign workers were employed in Germany, inclusive of war 
prisoners. 

Visit of Turkish military mission. (see Turkey.) 

* July 4.—Swedish reports stated that a large part of the working 
population of the Ruhr was being transferred to Silesia and Austria 
The Housing Commissioner announced the extension of the room 
requisitioning decree of June 21 to many new areas. 

Swedish reports stated that Gen. von Brauchitsch and other high 
officers had been arrested by the Gestapo and that his son had also been 
arrested for distributing copies of a letter from his father criticizing the 
supreme command and the planning of the war. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 22.—Cuban Minister raised to Ambassador. (see Cuba.) 

Field-Marshal Sir A. Wavell told the press that he was “‘a sincere 
friend of India and whole-heartedly in sympathy with her aspirations 
to political development and a firm believer in her future’. It was 
obvious that India’s progress must depend on the successful prosecv- 
tion of the war and the removal of the Japanese menace. India was 4 
vital supply base for the United Nations in the East and the mor 
fully and rapidly she could extend her war effort the sooner would the 
shadow of war pass from her and the earlier could she achieve full 
self-government. He said he was not going to India as a soldier and 
that he had put off his uniform and ended his military career in the 
hope of serving India and the Allied cause better as a civilian. 

June 23.—The Minister of Production stated that the output o 
munitions in the first quarter of 1943 exceeded by 40 per cent that of 
the first quarter of 1942. 

Mr. Harriman returned to London from the U.S.A. 

The Foreign Minister stated in the House of Commons that the 
Government welcomed the U.S. draft agreement on post-war relief. 10 
view of the magnitude and urgency of the needs to be met, he said it was 
only through the earliest possible common action on the part of all the 
United Nations that an efficient organization could be created in time 
to meet essential demands when the moment of liberation came. 

Swiss protest re violation of Swiss air territory. (see Switzerland.) 
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The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commons that in 
ecember 1941, at the height of the famine in Greece, the British 
sovernment had formulated a scheme for the evacuation of substantial 
umbers of Greek children, but the Italians had rejected the scheme, 
tating that they could not agree to Greek children being sent to any 
art of the British Empire. The British Government then arranged 

ith the Egyptian Government for the permanent reception of a 
smaller number of Greek children in Egypt, but the Italians again 
efused to grant this. 

June 24.—Mr. Casey arrived in London. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
tated in a House of Commons written reply that since September 
942 shipments from Canada to Greece had included 142,435 tons of 
vheat, 20,751 tons of pulse and soup concentrate, and 21,174 tons of 
owdered and condensed milk. The wheat was a gift from the Canadian 
;overnment and the pulse and milk were sent under U.S. lend-lease. 

June 25.—The King returned from his visit to North Africa and 
alta. He sent a message to Gen. Eisenhower expressing his pleasure 
it having visited the Allied troops, and announcing that he had decided 
o issue an Africa Star to the victors of the North African campaign, 
ind a 1939-43 Star to all Services which had fought in other theatres. 

June 27.—Dr. Evatt stated in a broadcast that the situation in the 
acific had changed from one of deepest gloom to one of hope and 
reasonable confidence. But no slackening of effort could be allowed on 
hat account. There was only one enemy, in the final analysis, whether 

he be in Europe, in Asia, or in the Pacific islands; and there was really 
mly one front, though there were many frontiers, the largest being the 
Pacific frontier which Australians were helping to hold with their all 
trength. The harvest of the great victory in Africa and the blows in 
jurope would only be reaped if the enemy were also held in the Pacific 
nd gradually driven back to the land where his treachery was born. 
he aim in Australia was not so much security for themselves as 
increasing insecurity for Japan. “In the Pacific we fight not for 
urselves alone but as trustee for the United Nations, and also for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations’, he said. After mentioning the 
ificulties in the New Guinea campaign as possibly the greatest in 
military history, he said that if Britain and the Dominions helped to 

‘in the war, they had undoubtedly a right and duty to help in winning 
he peace; even more than in the previous war, the Dominions had 
earned the right to be heard in planning for the peace and they would 

help to carry out the objectives of the United Nations and also to 
erpetuate the unity and solidarity of the British Commonwealth. 

June 28.—The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that at least 
400 enemy warships, supply ships, and small craft had been sunk or 
damaged by mines laid in European waters since the war began, 
among them being the Gneisenau mined in the Baltic. More than 70 
per centof these successes were due to mines laid by Bomber Command. 

June 30.—Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Guildhall when receiving the 
freedom of the City of London. (see Special Note.) 

The Foreign Secretary announced in the House of Commons that the 
Government had agreed to make a further grant-in-aid of £30,000 for 
the maintenance of medical aid to the Chinese troops. He also stated, 
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in reply to a question on the bombing of Rome, that the Governmen; 
had made no approach of any kind to the Italian Government with 
regard to this and did not intend to do so. The R.A.F. would no} 
hesitate to bomb Rome as heavily as possible if the course of the war 
rendered such action convenient and helpful. 

The Under-Secretary for Air stated that Bomber Command ha 
dropped about 37,500 tons of bombs on Germany in the 3 months 
ended June 26, as compared with about 12,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

Parliamentary mission to U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

July 1.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that 
the Government were well aware of the penetration of European 
finance and industry by Nazi Germany, particularly by the 
Hermann Goring Trust. They had joined with the other Allied Gover. 
ments chiefly concerned in making a declaration on Jan. 5 emphasizing 
their intention to defeat all methods of dispossession practiced by the 
enemy in territories under their occupation, and as a result an Inter- 
Allied Committee of Experts had been set up in London to study the 
relevant law and to collect the necessary information on the enemy's 
activities. One of the aims of the Governments of the United Nations 
would be to ensure that Europe would be totally purged from this 
economic servitude. 

Mr. Churchill also stated, in reply to questions on the situation in 
North Africa, that on June 19 Gen. Eisenhower, with the authority of 
the British and American Governments, had asked Gens. Giraud and 
de Gaulle for an assurance that there should be no important change 
in the French command in North Africa at the present time and that 
the French military organization would be such that the French 
C.-in-C. had effective and proper control of the French forces in the 
area. This representation was made on military grounds, in view of the 
serious effects the prolonged discussions between the French leaders 
might have on the furtherance of the war effort and the safety of the 
Allied armies in North Africa, and implied no decision to invest Gen. 
Eisenhower with full control over the political organization there. He 
deprecated giving any undue attention to the personality aspect of the 
new French organization; the Government had consistently encouraged 
the union of all Frenchmen in the fight against the Axis for the liber 
tion of France and it had never been their policy to take sides between 
Frenchmen in this category. It was not the policy of the British o 
American Governments that their armies should be used to impose upol 
France, directly or indirectly, any particular military leader, but rather 
to make sure that the broad and settled will of the masses of the French 
people, expressed under conditions of freedom, should decide upon the 
future government of their country. 

July 4.—The Minister of Production stated in a broadcast that i 
was estimated that in 1943 Britain would receive from the U.S.A. by 
lend-lease finished weapons and components equivalent to the work 0! 
14 million additional workers working for the whole year. The len¢- 
lease aid Britain was giving to the U.S.A. and Russia during the curret! 
year was a high proportion of the aidfrom America. Britain had mobilize 
a record number of workers; for example of the 3} million unmarriei 
women between 18 and 40, 9 out of every 10 were engaged in whole 








ver before; production of weapons of all kinds had risen by 40 per cent 

the first quarter of 1943 compared with the first quarter of 1942. 
Dver the whole field of war production the British Commonwealth 
as producing more than Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
jut together, while U.S. production far exceeded the British. Such 
was the resolution and patriotism of British workers that in the 
previous 12 months less than one hour of each worker’s time in the 
hole year had been lost from industrial disputes. As a direct result of 
lothes rationing, more than $ million workers had been released for 
yar work, and another } million through the concentration of industry. 
ritain was now living on less than half the imports of a normal pre-war 
ar. In the munitions industries the average hours worked each week 
by men exceeded 55 and by women over 50; even if they worked longer 
ours, their output would not go up. . 

July 5.—Broadcasts to the people of Crete warned them that the 
\llied landing was not an invasion and that no action was required 
rom them. They should remain quiet and watch, and not give the 
rermans an opportunity to carry out reprisals. 

Mr. Massigli, the French Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, arrived 
n London from Algiers. 

The King sent a message of sympathy to the Polish President on the 
eath of Gen. Sikorski, in which he said the British people fully shared 
n Poland’s sorrow at the loss of one who had rendered outstanding 
ervice not only to Poland but to the common cause of the United 
vations. 


REECE 

June 23.—It was learned that 60 hostages from Thessaly had been 
shot by the Italians as a reprisal for recent guerrilla activity. 

Arrangement for evacuation of children. (see Great Britain.) 

June 24.—Food relief from Canada and U.S.A. (see Great Britain.) 

June 25.—Turkish reports stated that Lohr, Inspector of the Luft- 
waffe for South-East Europe, and the German Gen. Horde, several 
talian staff officers, and the Bulgarian Gen. Jilkoff had met recently 

Salonika to discuss the defence of the Balkans. 100 villages were 
eported to have been evacuated around Salonika, in the Mount Athos 
peninsula, and along the coast of Macedonia and Thrace. Two well-known 

erman specialists in the construction of railways and roads were 
eported to have arrived in Salonika. 

June 28.—It was learned that guerrilla bands had recently cut the 
Athens-Salonika railway at several places. 

June 29.—Turkish reports stated that at the recent Axis conference 
hear Salonika it had been decided to form a General Staff of 10 German, 
P Italian, and 1 Bulgarian generals to deal with any Balkan invasion. 

It was learned that an Italian force which recently attacked guerrillas 

North-West Greece had been forced to withdraw after suffering 
asualties and losing much equipment. 

June 30.—Turkish reports stated that German troops continued to 
trive in Salonika, together with heavy motorized artillery. Most of 
hem were being sent towards the Peloponnese and some to the Adriatic. 
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July 2.—Cairo senate stated that all Greek partisan bands were ty 
come under the direction of the Supreme Allied Command in ¢) 
Middle East. 
July 4.—The King’s broadcast from Cairo. (see Egypt.) 


HUNGARY 


June 26.—The Prime Minister declared in a speech at Szeged tha 
all unconfiscated Jewish property would pass into Aryan hands by the 
end of 1943. . 

June 29. 

Transylvania had mutinied when rumours spread that it would be sent 
to the Russian front. 

July 5.—Trade agreement with Turkey. (see Turkey.) 


INDIA 


June 28.—Sir A. Wavell stated in a farewell order to the Army in 
India that during the two years in which he had been its commander 
India had faced greater perils from without than at any other time in 
the previous 200 years. These dangers, though not wholly removed, had 
been checked, and as a result of the armed forces’ exertions and the 
United Nations’ successes in other theatres, India had become in- 
measurably stronger. The Army had grown into a great force equippel 
with modern weapons, and the Navy and Air Force had _ increased 
greatly in numbers and had rendered notable services. India was now 
strong and great efforts must be made to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion and to remove from Asia the threat of Japanese domination 

July 3.—The National Defence Council ended a 3-day session it 
which confidential statements were made by departmental chiefs. 

July 4.—Gen. Auchinleck issued an Order of the Day to the Indian 
forces stating that when he had been C.-in-C. two years before Indi: 
was threatened from the west, from German attempts to thrust into 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran. Now India faced a direct threat from the east, 
which would continue until the Japanese were driven back whence 
they came. 


IRAQ 


June 24.—The following new Cabinet appointments were announced 
Jalal Baban, Finance Minister; Nasrat al Farisi, Foreign Affairs 
Ahmad Mukhtar Baban, Justice; Tahsin al Askari, Communications 
Salih Jabur, Interior; and Abdulilah Hafidh, Education. 


ITALY 


June 23.—Rome radio announced that new presidents and trustee 
had been appointed to the Fascist Associations of State Railway 
Employees, of Post and Telegraph Employees, of Public Employee 
and Civil Servants, of Teachers and Educational Workers, and « 
Assistance for State Employees. New secretaries had also “beet 
appointed to Fascist parties in 5 towns in Sicily, in Cagliari and Sassat 
in Sardinia, in Grosseto and Terni in Central Italy, and in 9 towns it 
North Italy. 
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June 24.—Senator Gentile stated in Rome that no Italian had a 
ight to say “I did not ask for this war’’, for nobody occupying any 
ctive position in the life of the Italian nation had wished for the war, 
ven in an indirect manner. Therefore they must not recriminate, nor 
rv to foresee the future, nor ask “Shall we win or not?”’ 

Swiss reports stated that more than 7,000 anti-Fascists had been 
prrested by the police recently. 

Scorza informed Mussolini at a meeting of the Supreme Fascist 
‘ouncil that casualties among members of the Fascist party amounted 
o 82,054, including 41,352 killed. 

June 25.—Rome radio stated that in recent attacks on Naples 
eaflets had been dropped calling on the population to surrender. 

June 26.—Berlin radio announced that total mobilization of all 
Jtalian man-power would begin on July 1. 

June 29.—Vichy radio stated that all large Italian cities were to 
ye evacuated and only essential workers left behind. 

The German radio announced that the Budget for the year beginning 
uly | included 5,733 million lire for the Ministry of War, 5,076 million 
ire for the Ministry of the Navy, and 4,390 million lire for the Air 
Ministry. 

July 2.—A proclamation was published ordering all men and women 
porn 1922 to 1925 to report for labour service. 

July 3.—Turkish reports stated that Scorza had proposed to 
Mussolini to send all Italian Jews to Poland or to special concentration 
‘amps in Lombardy. 

July 4.—Rome radio announced that Mussolini, commenting on a 
eport from Scorza, stated at a: recent meeting of the Fascist 
Party directorate that the war did not allow of alternatives, that 
t must be continued until victory. Either Italy would win 
ogether with the other partners of the Tripartite Pact, or she 
vould get a dishonourable peace, which would degrade her to the 
ourth or fifth rank among powers. Speaking of the militia, he said it 
vas made up of tens of thousands of men, of ‘“M” battalions and 
armoured divisions whose equipment was supplied by the German S.S. 
\dmitting strikes by workers in Italy, he said the stoppages of work 
vhich took place in March were only sporadic and were caused by 
conomic and not political questions. 

July 5—The German wireless announced that Richtofen, chief of 
he Luftwaffe, had set up his H.Q. in Southern Italy with Kesselring. 

Leave for the armed forces was cancelled. 


APAN 

June 28'—The Army press chief stated in Tokyo that Pacific 
hostilities would henceforth take the form of air engagements between 
fleets of land-based ’planes, accompanied by naval clashes and raids on 
maritime commerce. He emphasized the dependence of sea power on 
air power, and that therefore it was impossible to over-estimate the 
hmportance of land bases for combat aircraft. During the previous 
year Japan had completed the conversion of all important bases in 
East Asia into impregnable fortresses. She was therefore ready to 
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shoulder heavier military pressure from the U.S.A. and Britain, whig 
was to be expected because of Chungking’s and Australia’s precarigy 
positions and their urgent appeals for help. 

June 30.—Tokyo wireless quoted a military observer as saying th, 
Japan ‘was ready to attack Australia at any moment. Since Febry; 
it was stated that Japanese forces had been readjusting their oper 
tional bases in the Pacific for fresh ventures and all the necess; 


Allied preparations in the South Pacific indicated that the war in Eag 
Asia would be shifted to this theatre, and it was believed that t 
Allies, after occupying Attu, would no longer consider the Aleutiay 
area as a promising base for further offensive operations. 
July 5.—Tojo’s visit to Thailand and Singapore. (see Malaya.) 
Cession of 4 Northern Malay States to Thailand. (see Thailand.) 


KENYA 


June 30.—The Government decided to reopen the conscription ¢ 
African labour for the sisal industry. 


LIBYA 
June 21.—King George visited the 8th Army in Tripoli. 


MALAYA 

July 5.—The Japanese Premier arrived in Singapore to “‘prepare 
a new policy for the southern regions’ and to confer with the com 
mander of the Japanese expeditionary forces there. 


MALTA 
June 24.—The British Air Minister arrived in Malta from Cairo. 


MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE 


June 25.—Reports of about 1,000 Frenchmen having arrived i 
New York. (see U.S.A.) 

July 1.—Washington reports stated that owing to  pro-Allied 
demonstrations Adm. Robert had invited the U.S.A. to name an envoy 
“to fix terms for a change of French authority’, in order ‘‘to avoil 
bloodshed”’. 

July 2.—U.S. Navy Department announced Adm. Hoover was t 
be sent to negotiate with Adm. Robert. (see U.S.A.) 

July 4.—Adm. Hoover left for Washington after talks with Adm 
Robert who was reported to have proposed to join the Giraud~—de Gail 
cause if he received a guarantee from the U.S.A. of the maintenance 0 
French sovereignty, non-intervention by foreign. armed forces, and tht 
resumption of supplies to the island. 


MOR OCCO 
June 27.—The Sultan returned to Fez after a visit to the U.>». 5t! 
Army. 
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HE NETHERLANDS 


»n intense Allied bombardment. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s visit to President Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) 

June 26.—It was estimated that more than 1,000 people were 
bxecuted or shot during the May riots. 

Dutch physicians sent a letter to Seyss-Inquart stating that many 
people in the Netherlands would die from starvation unless Germany 
supplemented the present rationing system. 

July 4.—It was learned that the German authorities had secretly 
pnd without proper trial condemned to death Gen. Roell, former 
ommander of the Dutch army in the field, and a number of other 


fficers. 


NORWAY 

June 24.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans were expediting 
nti-invasion preparations throughout the country, and that German 
iilitary material originally destined for North Africa was arriving at 
ey points along the coast. A boom of submarine nets was placed 
.cross Oslo fiord and all bridges and official buildings in the city were 
muarded. 

June 28.—Swedish reports stated that the Quisling police, on orders 
from the Church Department, had recently searched the homes of 
some prominent Oslo clergymen in an attempt to find the names of the 
successors to Prof. Hallesby and Pastor Hope, who were arrested after 
sending to Quisling the Church Board’s protest against the mobilization 
if Norwegian labour for the German army. It was also learned that 
the police had forbidden the deposed Bishop Maroni to preach. 

June 29.—Swedish reports stated that Jonas Lie had recently been 
einstated as active Police Minister, shortly after his return from Russia, 
vhere he had commanded a small quisling ““Norwegian Legion”’. 


PALESTINE 
June 27.—The British War Minister left Jerusalem after a brief 


June 25.—Russian reports stated that Polish guerrillas in Rzeszow 
had killed Bolbeck, the head of the Nazi organization for slave labour 
in Poland, together with a number of German Army officers. 

_ June 26.—Personal letter from President Roosevelt handed to 

ren. Sikorski in Syria. 

June 27.—Gen. Sikorski’s broadcast from Beirut. (see Syria.) 

_June 28.—It was learned that the Germans had recently burned the 
village of Tursk to the ground, after machine-gunning 150 Dutch Jews 
there. 340 other Dutch Jews were machine-gunned at Sochy and 100 
women and children murdered near Potok in the Bilgoraj district. 

J pd 2.—Gen. Sikorski’s statement in Cairo on Polish-Soviet relations. 
(see ‘gypt.) 

July 4.—Gen. Sikorski, together with his military and naval staff, 
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was killed i in an air crash off Gibraltar on his return journey tral th 
Middle East. 

July 5.—M. Mikolajczyk was instructed by the President to act 
Prime Minister until a formal decison was made and Gen. Kukiel 
the Minister of Defence, was instructed to undertake Gen. Sikorski: 
other duties as C.-in-C. of the forces. 

President Raczkiewicz broadcast the news of Gen. Sikorski’s death 
to the Polish people, who, he said, “‘in unison with the United Nation 
are making many and bitter sacrifices every day for the sake of ultimat. 
victory over the enemy”’, the victory towards which Gen. Sikorski 
had striven. 

The President stated at a meeting of the Cabinet in London that 
Poland had lost ‘‘a statesman, a great patriot, a capable leader, and, 
courageous soldier’. His death must be a guide to show how Pole 
should exert all their strength to finish the work he had so ably directed. 
It should also be an incentive to them to hold fast and maintain the 
closest unity among themselves on the basis of national unity. 

M. Mikolajczyk said that Gen. Sikorski had served Poland “with 
his whole being, all his energy, his whole heart and intelligence, no 
dismayed by any difficulties, obstacles, or dangers’. Poland would 
miss him in everything. 


PORTUGAL 
June 25.—111 British merchant seamen arrived in Lisbon from 4 
German prison camp near Bremen to be exchanged for German seamen 


from Portuguese ports in Angola and Mozambique. 


RUMANIA 
July 2.—Field-Marshal von Manstein arrived in Bucharest to visi 
Antonescu. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

June 26.—Gen. Smuts stated at a “Unite for Victory’’ parade that 
the war was far from being over, ‘much, very much’’ remained to be 
done. Defeat had been avoided, the initiative wrested from the enemy, 
and the first steps towards ultimate victory taken. But the enemy wa 
still very powerful. Hitler still commanded more of Europe that 
Napoleon did at the height of his career, while most of the Far Eas 
was still held by Japan. The Allies knew now that they could win, but 
winning might mean the heaviest land fighting of the whole war. They 
had now developed their full resources, and the enemy had passed his 
zenith and was on the down grade. But the Nazi and Fascist leader 
were desperate men with an awful fate facing them, and they would 
drive their peoples on with the courage of despair before the find 
knock-out took place. Therefore South Africans must not rest contetl 
with having cleaned up Africa, but must piay their part in the mail 
struggle for victory in Europe. 


SPAIN 
June 24.—Italian reports stated that an explosion had occurred até 
powder factory near E] Ferrol. 
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June 26.—The German radio stated that the secretary of the Falange 
had recommended to Franco that 5 leading members should be 
excluded from the party for taking part in recent Monarchist demon- 
strations. This recommendation was approved, and it was stated that 
“final decision now rests with Franco’. Berlin reports stated that 
monarchists recently presented a memorandum to Franco demanding 
the restoration of the monarchy. 

July 4.—Berlin reports stated that 1,050 Spanish volunteers had 
left to fight in the Blue ‘Division on the Russian front. 


SWEDEN 

July 4—The Danish radio reported that the Swedish Foreign 
Minister stated that Sweden adhered to her policy of neutrality and 
would meet aggression from any quarter with armed resistance, He 
said Sweden was so near the zone of war that she could not feel secure. 


SWITZERLAND 

June 23.—The Minister in London was instructed to protest vigor- 
ously against the violation of Swiss air territory by British aircraft on 
June 20 during the raid on Friedrichshaven. The Minister in Berlin 
was also to protest against the firing of German A.A. shells on to 
Swiss territory. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

June 23.—German reports stated that the British authorities had 
decreed a security zone along the Syrian-Turkish border, at some 
places 30 miles deep into Syria. 

June 26.—A sealed personal letter from President Roosevelt was 
handed to Gen. Sikorski in Beirut. 

June 27.—Gen. Sikorski stated in a broadcast from Beirut that the 
Polish Army in the Middle East was “spoiling for action’’. Its “‘deter- 
mination to smash the first enemy of mankind above everything else”’ 
had not been weakened at all by recent regrettable events among the 
United Nations, and he gave an assurance that there would be no 
division of Europe into spheres of interest against the will of the 
interested parties. 


THAILAND 

_ July 5—Tokyo wireless quoted a joint Siamese-Japanese statement 
issued in Bangkok, announcing that, following Tojo’s visit, Japan had 
“agreed to Siam’s annexation’’ of 2 of the Shan provinces of Burma 
and the 4 northern Malay States of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu. It was also stated that Tojo and the Prime Minister and Defence 
Minister of Thailand had discussed ‘‘the long-cherished aspiration of 
Siam for new territory’, and Tojo was stated to have reaffirmed 
Japan’s respect for the sovereignty, independence, and prosperity 
of Thailand. 


TUNISIA 
June 25.—Gen. Maste, the new Resident-General, arrived in Tunis. 
June 26.—Gen. de Gaulle visited Tunis. In an address to troops he 
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said that the eyes of all Frenchmen were now turned towards France, 
and never had the masses of French people in France been so closely 
united. They retained a vitality which nothing could crush, in spite of 
their misfortunes, and an external dignity which the present triajs 
could not bend. Never had the French people been more closely anj 
deeply united with the Allies, and this understanding and esteem would 
develop in the future. Frenchmen wanted it to develop in an atmo. 
sphere of independence worthy of the great nation of France and the 
ideal common to all the allied nations. The duty towards France was as 
simple and elementary as that of sons towards their oppressed mother 
she must be liberated, her enemy must be defeated, her friends must be 
preserved for her, and the disgraceful chains must be torn from her 
limbs so that she could resume her right place in the future. 

July 3.—Gen. Maste held his first Cabinet to debate various matters 
for the reorganization of the country and the revival of its economic 
life. 


TURKEY 


June 26.—The new railway line from Diyarbekir to Batman on the 
route to Iran and Iraq was opened. 

July 2.—It was learned that a military mission, headed by Gea. 
Toydemir, had left recently for Germany. 

It was learned that the Allied periodical Jephe, published in Cairo, 
had recently been forbidden entry into Turkey on the ground that 
the Germans were preparing for the issue of a similar edition of their 
propaganda magazine Signal. The police also recently forbade the 
display of pictures and photographs in bookshop windows, following a 
German propaganda display showing Allied shipping losses caused by 
U-boats. 

July 5.—A trade agreement was signed with Hungary, whereby 
Hungary would supply Turkey with agricultural equipment in retum 
for cotton, copper, and other raw materials. 


U.S.A. 


June 21.—President Roosevelt ordered troops to restore order it 
racial riots in Detroit between negroes and whites, in which 23 people, 
20 of them negroes, were killed and many hundreds injured. About 
600 persons were arrested, most of them negroes. P 

June 22.—The Secretary of the Navy stated that Russian supply 
ships sailing from the U.S.A. were still entering Vladivostok. Both 
Japan and Russia were keeping very carefully away from anything that 
would precipitate an incident while the Russians were occupied wit! 
Germany and while Japan did not want to attack Russia. 

The United Mine Workers’ policy committee ordered the miners t 
return to work until Oct. 31 provided the Government remained i 
control of coal production. The chairman of the National War Labow 
Board sent a letter to President Roosevelt urging him to use all tlt 
powers of the Government necessary for the enforcement of the Board's 
directive that miners and owners should sign a modified form of tl 
expired wage-hour contract. 

Mr. Nelson stated that if the coal strike curtailed production it woull 
have a disastrous effect on the whole armament programme as well # 
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on civilian economy, for if the stoppage in the coalfields continued the 
production of steel would immediately go down. 

June 23.—It was announced that Queen Wilhelmina, accompanied 
by the Dutch Foreign Minister, spent the day with the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt on June 20. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt intended to ask Congress 
to raise the age limit for non-combatant military service to 65 years’ 
“so that if at anytime in future there should be a threat of interruption 
of work in plants, mines, or establishments owned by the Government 
or taken possession of by the Government, the machinery will be 
available for prompt action”. The President described the conduct of 
the leaders of the United Mine Workers as “intolerable” and said that 
it had rightly stirred up “the anger and disapproval of the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the American people’. He drew parallels between the 
action of the miners and the “‘no strike” pledge of organized labour 
which had been ‘‘well kept”. He revealed that before the miners’ 
leaders had directed the men to resume work machinery had been 
started on for the induction into the armed services of ail miners 
subject to the Selective Service Act “who absented themselves without 
just cause from work in mines under Government operation’. For the 
time being he said the mines would be operated by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the terms and conditions of employment specified by 
the War Labour Board, for the Government had made “‘no promise or 
commitment to change those terms or conditions in any way’. 

June 24.—The Secretary of the Interior stated that the 3 coal strikes 
had reduced production to a point at which it was possible that ration- 
ing would be introduced in the winter, and that Government control 
would probably have to continue for a “‘considerable time’. More than 
half the strikers failed to return to work and the U.S. Steel Corporation 
announced that 5 blast furnaces at Pittsburg would be forced to close 
because of shortage of coking coal. 

President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the nominations of Mr. 
Atherton, Mr. Burdett, and Mr. Henderson to be Ministers to Canada, 
New Zealand, and Iraq respectively. 

The chief of the Army Air Forces told the civil seryice committee of 
the House of Representatives that the Army Air Forces were to be 
increased by 115,000 new aircraft during the coming fiscal year. 

The Secretary for War stated that Germany had moved from 10 to 
12 divisions into France and several others into Italy, probably from 
the Russian front or from reserves in Central Germany. 

June 25.—It was learned that nearly 1,000 Frenchmen had reached 
New York recently from Martinique and Guadaloupe, and that 600 of 
them had declared their desire to serve under Gen. de Gaulle. 

President Roosevelt vetoed the War Labour Disputes Bill. He said 
he was unalterably opposed to strikes in wartime and would not 
hesitate to use the powers of the Government to prevent them. The first 
seven sections of the Bill had been directed to making such stoppages 
of work unlawful and if the Bill had been limited to this he would have 
signed it. But he considered that the other provisions would ‘‘in fact 
foment slow-downs and strikes’’, for the 30 days allowed before a strike 
vote was taken under Government auspices “might well become a 
boiling period instead of a cooling period”. The heads of the military, 
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naval, and production agencies had testified that these provisions 
would be likely to be subversive of the purpose of the Bill. The Pres. 
dent recommended that the Selective Service Act be amended so tha 
persons might be inducted into non-combatant military service up to 
the age of 65, in order to induct all persons engaged in strikes. The 
Senate immediately overrode the President’s veto of the Bill by % 
votes to 25, and the House of Representatives did the. same by 244 
votes to 108. ' 

President Roosevelt stated that he did not accept the deadline oj 
Oct. 31 declared by the United Mine Workers’ Council when the retum 
to work was ordered. He would continue to try to mine coal, but he 
said “‘there are some people who seem to forget that we are at war 
and that the life of the nation is at stake.” 

June 26.—The Senate removed from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion the power to use subsidies to “roll back”’ prices, and transferred al] 
future subsidy operations to the Office of Food Administration, with 
the provision that whenever the device was used the approval of 
Congress must be sought. 

President Roosevelt sent a personal letter to Gen. Sikorski. 

The Director of the Office of War Information stated in a broadcast 
that more than 1,000 fighter ’planes and 30,000 A.A guns had been 
concentrated to protect the cities of North-West Germany. 

June 27.—The Lend-Lease Administrator announced that over 
170,000 tons of lend-lease goods, valued at about $40 million had bees 
shipped to North Africa up to May 31, and that a very high percentage 
of this total had been distributed. The French authorities had repaid 
$25 million and were arranging to pay the rest shortly. 

Mr. Davies stated in New York that in spite of the heat of war there 
was no indication of a development of the militaristic mind or purpos 
in Russia, and all the leaders in Moscow were essentially civilian. There 
were no inherent conflicts of interest between Russia and the U.S.A, 
and there need not be for generations to come. There were many 
situations in which they had very definite common interests both a 
nations and people, for the overwhelming need of both countries was 
that out of the war should come such post-war co-operation as woull 
make the world a reasonably safe and decent place for people to liven 
peace. Hitler realized that mutual trust, respect, and confidence 
between Russia and the people of the United Nations was vital tt 
winning the war, and he had been trying for years to prevent it. Ther 
could be no certain victory without Russia, and no post-war adjust: 
ment or peace with Russia outside it. 

June 28.—The Secretary of the Interior appointed Mr. Newton, thi 
president of the Chesapeake, and Ohio Railway, as director of mit 
operations for the Federal Government. 

2,200 members of the United Automobile Workers went on strike 
at the Highland Park plants of the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit 
protest against the disciplining of a shop steward. 

Mr. Davies resigned from the post of War Food Administrator at 
Mr. Marvin Jones was appointed to succeed him. 

_ Brig.-Gen. Grant of the Army Air Forces stated in New York thi 
18,000 sick and wounded men had been evacuated by air from tlt 
African theatre, sometimes at the rate of 600 per day. The use of a 
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ambulances had greatly helped to keep down the death-rate among the 
wounded. 

It was announced at the White House that Gen. Giraud would soon 
visit the U.S.A. as the guest of the Government, and would come in 
his military capacity rather than as joint leader of the Committee of 
National Liberation. 

The Department of Justice announced that the National Lead Co., 
the E.I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., and the Titan Co. and several of 
their leading officials had been indicted by a federal grand jury for 
creating a world-wide cartel in conspiracy with German, British, 
Italian, Japanese, and other foreign interests. 

President Roosevelt signed the largest Naval Appropriation Bill in 
U.S. history, providing $33,000 million for the coming year. 

June 29.—The Senate passed unanimously the $71,500 million War 
Department Appropriations Bill. 

The White House announced the appointment of Mr. Pell, a former 
Ambassador to Portugal and Hungary, as U.S. representative on the 
United Nations commission for the investigation of war crimes. 

Vice-President Wallace, as chairman of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, issued a statement prepared for the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, accusing the Secretary of Commerce of obstructionist 
tactics. 

June 30.—The Secretary of the Interior stated in a broadcast to the 
miners that the time had passed for any more high-powered emotional 
appeals to be patriotic. The man who failed to carry out his full share 
of the country’s fight either did not understand the immediate crisis it 
was facing or else was deliberately sabotaging the fight in the hope of 
an enemy victory. The miners appeared to be in the category of those 
who did not understand the urgency of the crisis. The major obstacle 
to greater economic justice for the masses was the enemy, and com- 
plaints of no man or group of men could now be placed above the mili- 
tary goal. In May and June 23 million tons of coal had been lost out of 
the annual production of 665 million tons, and he said he favoured the 
mining of coal whether or not there was a contract between owners and 
miners, and whether or not the miners got a rise in wages. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the invasion of 
Rendova foreshadowed new offensives in the Pacific. He also predicted 
that the Germans and Italians would be unable to interrupt supply 
lines for the “invasion” of Europe. 

A U.K. and Canadian Parliamentary mission arrived in Washington. 

The Senate, by 60 votes to 13, passed a Bill to provide funds for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with the provision that these funds 
should not be used to “roll back” prices by means of subsidies. The 
House of Representatives had previously approved this ban on sub- 
sidies for food products. 

President Roosevelt issued instructions to heads of Government 
departments ordering them to settle their disputes quietly and to avoid 
public quarrelling. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated that in the Pacific the 
Japanese were no longer in a position to decide where the next blow 
would be struck. U.S. forces in the Pacific were being strengthened, with 
definite ends in view, and he added “I can promise you that the Japan- 
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ese will not have to wait too pore to learn about some of these 
decisions’. 

July 1.—Reports that Adm. Robert had invited the Government . 
send an envoy “to fix terms for a change of French authority” 
Martinique. (see Martinique and Guadaloupe.) 

The Lend-Lease Administrator announced that over 3 million -ozs. 
of U.S. silver had been sent to Britain for use in war production and 
for coinage. 

The Secretary of War stated that “satisfactory progress” was being 
made in the new attacks in the Pacific area. “‘Our forces have re ached 
the outer defences of Japan and strong enemy reaction may be expected” 
he said. 

July 2.—A Navy Department spokesman announced that Vice- 
Adm. Hoover, commanding on the Caribbean Sea frontier, would 
confer with Adm. Robert concerning the change of authority in 
Martinique. 

President Roosevelt vetoed the Commodity and Credit Corporation 
Bill, prohibiting the use of subsidies to stabilize retail food prices, 
since it “would serve only to set the soldier, the worker, and the 
unorganized consumer at war with the farmer’. He warned Congress 
that if it became law he could no longer accept responsibility ‘“‘for 
holding the wage line or stopping the inflationary spiral’. As the 
measure stood, he said, it was an inflation Bill, a high cost of living 
Bill, and a food shortage Bill, and would be bound to have a devastating 
effect upon the national economy and upon the war effort. It blacked 
out the programme to reduce the cost of living. He pointed out that 
British experience had shown that limited subsidies “can and must be 
effectively used as a key weapon to control inflation”. After hearing 
this message, the House voted to sustain the veto by 228 votes to 154, 
and passed by a voice vote a resolution extending the life of the 
Corporation and increasing its lending power by $35,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated in San Francisco that a major 
effort was being exerted in the Pacific, which would continue. There 
had been times when there had not been enough men, ships, and ‘planes 
to send to the Pacific but now “the day of shortages is nearing an end’. 
During June the Navy accepted aircraft at the rate of 20,000 a year. 
Those who said only half-hearted efforts were being made in the Pacific 
disregarded the fact that during the previous 12 months air, surface, 
and undersea naval actions between the United Nations’ forces and 
the Japanese had been the most intensive in the whole history of nava! 
warfare. 

President Roosevelt signed the $71,500 million war bill. 


July 3.—It was announced that U.S. shipyards delivered more 
mercantile tonnage in the first 6 months of 1943 than in the whole 
of 1942. 

The Navy Department announced that casualties in the Navy, 
Marine, and Coastguard service since Pearl Harbour totalled 27,(23, 
of which 8,163 were dead and 3,593 prisoners. 

July 4.—It was announced that 1,031 Japanese ships had been sunk 


or damaged since Pearl Harbour, including 3 battleships, 6 aircraft 
carriers, and 34 cruisers sunk, and 10 battleships, 9 aircraft carriers, and 
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68 cruisers damaged. 303 non-combatant Japanese ships were sunk 
and 274 damaged, 

July 5—Mr. Hull stated that Gen. Sikorski had symbolized the 
“indomitable spirit” of Poland and that his death would be a loss not 
only to his compatriots but “‘to the United Nations and the cause for 


which we are fighting”’. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 22.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech re friendship between Russia 
and Canada. (see Canada.) 

June 26.—Marshal Stalin sent a reply to President Roosevelt’s 
message on the second anniversary of the German invasion, stating 
that he was sure the conditions had been created for the final defeat of 
the common enemy, and that victory would be achieved all the sooner 
when the enemy was hammered by joint and co-ordinated blows from 
west and east. 

June 28.—Lt.-Gen. Ponomarenko of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist party stated in a broadcast that Soviet guerrillas 
in 2 years had killed about 300,000 Axis troops, including 30 generals, 
and had taken substantial booty. He said the guerrilla movement had 
grown into “‘a terrible force which will be one of the decisive factors 
in the ultimate defeat of the enemy’”’. 

June 30.—Notes were exchanged with the Abyssinian Government 
through the Ministers in London on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. 

Marshal Stalin sent a reply to a message from Gens. de Gaulle and 
Giraud on the second anniversary of the invasion of Russia, in which 
he said the Soviet people deeply sympathized with the courageous fight 
of the French people against the Hitlerite yoke and with the efforts 
made by the best men of France and her reborn forces under the 
emblem of liberty and of the rebirth of France. He was convinced that 
the joint efforts of the Allies would lead to total victory. 

July 1.—Moscow reported that the Germans were launching a 
campaign against Soviet partisans on a bigger scale than any previous 
operation of that kind in occupied Russia. 

July 2.—Gen. Sikorski’s speech in Cairo on Polish-Soviet relations. 
(see Egypt.) 

July 4.—Pravda reprinted an article from the periodical War and the 
Working Class stating that none of the post-war problems could be 
solved without the direct and active participation of the U.S.S.R. A 
solution of the problems of building a durable peace must be the result 
of united effort. One great problem was the question of punishing 
the guilty. There could be no equation between the guilt of the 
German people and of the governing clique; the article attributed 
largely to German émigré influence the belief in the feasibility of a 
phase of re-education in Germany and also the belief that the Germans 
would automatically begin to behave well if Hitler were done away 
with. Germany must be effectively disarmed, but there was disagree- 
ment about whether she was to be dissected to weaken Prussian 
influence, whether a new form of government was to be imposed on the 
German people or chosen by them, and whether the new Germany was 
to have ethnic frontiers or whether Czech and Polish claims were to be 
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met. Detie Italy, it was necessary to liquidate the Fascist Party. 
the future of the Italian colonies was linked with the general colonia] 
problem. 

July 5. i i J.S., and Canadian surgeons 
arrived in Moscow to establish ‘ ‘closer contact with Soviet medica] 
circles’. 


VATICAN CITY 
July 2.—The Pope-received the new German Ambassador. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

June 24.—The German News Agency published an account of 
fighting in Montenegro and Herzegovina, which began on May 15 and 
ended on June 15 with the destruction of the partisans, about 10,000 
of whom were killed and wounded. 

June 25.—Turkish reports stated that Dr. Georgevitch, a former 
Finance Minister, had been executed in a concentration camp near 
Belgrade. 

June 26.—A new Cabinet was formed with M. Trifunovic as Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, Prof. Yuvanovitch, M. Krnjevitch, and 
M. Krek as Vice-Premiers, M. Grol as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gen. 
Mihailovitch as Minister of War, and Gen. Zivkovitch as Acting Minister 
of War, M. Bobitch, Transport, M. Sutej, Finance, M. Gavrilovitch, 
Justice, and M. Vlajitch, Social Welfare. 

It was learned that patriot forces had recently broken through a 
triple German cordon and that in Montenegro and Novi Bazar they had 
repulsed another German offensive. 

June 29.—It was learned that patriot forces had launched a counter- 
offensive against the Germans in Herzegovina and East Bosnia. They 
recently cut the Serajevo-Uzhitze railway near Stambolchitch. It was 
also reported that patriots had destroyed the underground works of 
the Zagorye coalmines in Slovenia and had wrecked the overhead 
machinery. 
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